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exasperation,  Basta  tried  to  explain  to 
several  of  the  commission's  younger 
members  the  subtleties  of  oppositional 
life  in  1969  and  1970 — but  they  were 
having  none  of  it.  For  them,  it  was  cut 
and  dried:  by  even  having  allowed  him- 
self to  be  in  the  same  room  as  the  Com- 
munist education  attache,  Kavan  had 
proved  his  guilt,  as  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned. The  question  seemed  hopelessly 
politicized,  and  the  commissioners,  at 
least  in  this  instance,  seemed  anything 
but  independent. 

The  commission  is  now  planning  to 
take  up  Kavan's  appeal  once  again,  on 
October  16th.  Whether  it  will  be  able  to 
muster  the  required  quorum  at  that  time 
is  another  matter.  Many  observers  now 
suspect  that  the  Independent  Commis- 
sion will  simply  continue  failing  to 
achieve  that  required  quorum  until  Janu- 
ary, when  it  will  be  dissolved,  along  with 
the  federal  governmental  entity  to  which 
it  was  supposed  to  answer. 

Basta  himself,  meanwhile,  has  de- 
cided to  refer  the  entire  question  of 
lustrating  anyone  in  Category  C  (with 
its  minuscule  DS  sub-category)  back  to 
the  Parliament;  he  feels  that  the  entire 
category  should  be  eliminated.  Unable  to 
gather  the  votes  necessary  to  clear  Kavan 
outright  through  his  own  commission, 
he  seems  to  feel  he  might  be  able  to  help 
Kavan  squirm  clear  through  such  a  tech- 
nicality. Kavan,  of  course,  would  pre- 
fer— and  insists  he  deserves — a  straight 
determination. 

Kavan  was  describing  all  this  to  me 
over  the  phone  the  other  day,  and  he 
seemed  forlorn.  At  one  point,  I  asked 
him  why  he  even  bothered  anymore. 
Why  keep  bashing  his  head  against  that 
wall? 

I  heard  him  sigh — a  sigh,  it  seemed, 
from  way  back.  "My  passion  to  clear 
my  name  is  at  this  point  very  much  for 
my  children's  sake,"  he  finally  said.  "For 
my  newborn  baby  daughter,  Monika, 
and  also  for  Caroline,  my  seventeen- 
year-old  daughter  back  in  England,  and 
for  my  eleven-year-old  son,  Michael, 
here  in  Prague.  Their  opinion  matters 
enormously  to  me.  And,  while  I  do  not 
think  they  could  ever  believe  that  I 
ever  served  as  an  informer,  some  of 
their  friends  might,  and  they  could 
be  made  to  feel  uncomfortable.  You 
see,  that's  something  I  know  all  about. 
I'm  not  so  much  battling  for  their  hearts 
or  their  minds  as  for  their  peace 
of  mind."  ♦ 
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HAIL    TO    THE    CHIEF5    by  Morgan  Monceawc 


MORGAN  MONCEAUX,  an  artist 
who  has  been  homeless 
.  for  part  of  his  career,  was 
born  forty-four  years  ago,  in  Alexandria, 
Louisiana.  His  mother  was  a  singer,  his 
father  a  chef.  He  went  to  Bishop  College, 
where  he  studied  music  and  theology,  and 
hoped  to  become  a  jazz  singer.  Then  his 
life  began  to  take  unexpected  turns.  He 
was  drafted  into  the  Navy,  and  served 
during  the  Vietnam  War.  After  his  dis- 
charge, he  gave  up  singing,  and  for  most  of 
the  next  twenty  years  he  wandered.  About 
two  years  ago,  he  came  to  New  York.  "I 
was  looking  forward  to  living  in  New 
York,"  he  says.  "I  liked  the  excitement, 
and  at  first  I  liked  the  dirt.  Honesdy." 

Within  a  year,  however,  he  found 
himself  without  a  place  to  live,  and  he  re- 
mained without  a  home  for  most  of  the 
next  twelve  months.  "It  was  interesting," 
he  says  today.  "Like  all  homeless  people,  I 
had  never  imagined  myself  living  in  that 
way.  I  think  that  what  happens  is  that 
people  with  homes  think  of  homeless 
people  as  though  they  were  born  that  way. 
Your  strongest  emotion  when  you  are 
homeless  is  bewilderment.  How  did  this 
happen  to  me?  There  were  many  nights 
when  I  thought,  Is  this  happening  to  me? 
You  manage,  though." 

During  that  time,  Morgan  Monceaux 
began  to  be  possessed  by  a  peculiar  ambi- 
tion: to  draw  a  portrait  of  every  American 
President,  from  George  Washington  to 
George  Bush.  "I'm  a  history  buff,  and 
my  focus  has  been  African- American  his- 
tory," he  says.  "I  was  interested  in  the 
idea  that  a  couple  of  Presidents  had  had 
African-American  ancestry.  One  thing 
led  to  another,  and,  though  I  had  no  real 
place  to  work,  I  thought,  I'll  draw 
the  Presidents." 

Earlier  this  year,  he  found  work  out  in 
East  Hampton,  as  the  janitor  of  a  night 
club  called  Lil's,  on  Three-Mile  Harbor 
Road.  He  also  found  a  place  to  live,  in  a 
little  shack  near  the  railroad  tracks  in 
Southampton,  and  began,  at  last,  to  work 
on  his  Presidents.  "The  first  President  I 
completed  was  John  Quincy  Adams,"  he 
says.  "One  thing  led  to  another,  and  then 
another.  It  was  my  first  time  working  with 
oil  pastels,  a  totally  new  medium  for  me." 

Most  of  Monceaux's  portraits  were  en- 


livened with  small  collage  elements — bits 
of  lace  trim  and  silk  ribbon  and  old  cam- 
paign buttons  that  he  had  collected  over 
the  years  on  visits  to  flea  markets.  Ema- 
nating from  the  head  and  torso  of  each 
President  is  a  halo  of  words:  Monceaux's 
account,  in  tiny,  barely  legible  printing,  of 
the  life,  career,  and  essential  character  of 
his  subject.  Monceaux's  Presidents,  which 
were  on  view  in  September  at  Morgan 
Rank's  gallery  of  American  art,  in  East 
Hampton,  are  a  unique  meditation  on 
American  history.  Instead  of  trying  for  a 
simple  likeness,  they  seek  some  hidden, 
expressive  element  of  the  Presidential 
character:  Andrew  Jackson,  spectral  and 
impassioned,  his  cloak  wrapped  around 
him,  looking  like  the  ghost  of  Hamlet's 
father;  James  Buchanan,  shrivelled  and 
mournful,  the  approaching  Civil  War 
concentrated  into  a  single  band  of  worry 
across  his  forehead;  Ronald  Reagan,  all 
pompadour  and  used-car  salesman's  grin; 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  his  own  stern  features 
somehow  melded  with  the  gender  ones  of 
Eleanor.  Monceaux  has  an  affection  for 
the  failed — or,  at  any  rate,  the  least  fa- 
mous— Presidents,  and  he  has  a  particular 
liking  for  John  Quincy  Adams  ("His 
concept  of  public  service  has  been  rarely, 
if  ever,  surpassed.  He  was  more  interested 
in  being  right  and  in  the  general  good 
than  he  was  in  gaining  popularity  and  in 
extending  political  patronage"),  Grover 
Cleveland  ("The  country  was  changing, 
but  he  managed  to  keep  it  from  changing 
for  the  worse,  which  a  lesser  man  might 
not  have  done"),  and  William  McKinley 
("It  is  not  as  though  William  McKinley 
were  without  memorials.  You  may  not 
get  to  see  one  very  often,  but  his  picture  is 
on  the  five-hundred-dollar  bill"). 

"People  always  ask  me  why  I  don't  do 
pretty  paintings,"  Monceaux  says.  "I  think 
all  my  work  is  pretty  in  its  way.  I  just  want 
to  give  facts.  I  record  facts  as  they  are,  and 
not  my  own  personal  ideas.  We  all  have 
ideas  about  what  the  Presidents  stand  for, 
and  how  they  wanted  to  bring  change. 
But  they  were  also  men  who  had  faults, 
and  their  own  personalities.  You  know 
what's  funny?  What's  funny  is  that  while  I 
was  doing  all  this  it  never  occurred  to  me 
that  this  was  an  election  year.  I  had  sort  of 
lost  track  of  politics."     — ADAM  GOPNIK 
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new  Parliament.  The  moderate 
social-democratic  O.H.  faction, 
led  by  Dienstbier  and  Pithart 
(and  sentimentally  favored,  it 
was  thought,  by  the  officially 
neutral  Havel),  failed  even  to 
clear  the  five-per-cent-mini- 
mum  threshold  required  for  any 
sort  of  inclusion  in  the  Parlia- 
ment. (During  the  final  days  of 
the  campaign,  Dienstbier's  own 
posters  were  being  defaced  by 
opponents  who  cleverly  circled 
the  "stb"  in  the  middle  of  his 
name.)  But  that  threshold  also 
eluded  Pavel  Bratinka's  right- 
wing  O.D.A.  faction,  at  least  at 
the  federal  level:  here  it  wasn't 
so  much  that  he  had  been  tarred 
with  the  StB  brush  as  that  his 
distinguished  career  in  the  op- 
positionist underground  no 
longer  counted  for  anything;  it 
had  been  bled  of  its  authority, 
in  part  through  his  collusion  in 
the  lustration  campaign.  If 
people  were  going  to  vote  for 
full-throttle  capitalism,  they 
would  rather  have  the  charis- 
matic Klaus's  O.D.S.  version, 
his  indifferent  prior  career  not- 
withstanding. Furthermore,  in  the  end 
the  growing  support  for  Klaus  and 
Meciar  in  their  respective  polities 
seemed  to  have  a  reciprocal  effect:  the 
stronger  Meciar  seemed  to  grow  in 
Slovakia,  the  more  Klaus  was  able  to  cast 
himself  as  that  particular  bogeyman's 
only  truly  credible  opponent,  and 
vice  versa.  By  the  time  of  the  election, 
June  5th  and  6th,  Klaus  and  Meciar, 
with  their  diametrically  opposed  visions 
of  the  country's  future,  emerged  as  the 
two  big  winners.  And  after  that  the 
country  itself  began  to  fracture.  Unable 
to  avert  disunion,  Havel  resigned  as 
President;  and  Klaus  and  Meciar  now 
entered  into  edgy  negotiations  aiming 
at  a  January,  1993,  divorce  of  their 
two  polities.  Meciar  largely  suspended 
the  lustration  program  in  Slovakia. 
Klaus's  O.D.S.,  meanwhile,  quickly 
moved  to  consolidate  its  hegemony 
over  the  Czech  side  of  the  divide:  Petr 
Uhl  was  fired  as  director  general  of 
the  Czechoslovak  News  Agency;  Jan 
Ruml  was  appointed  interior  minister; 
Miroslav  Macek,  the  co-publisher  of 
Telegraf,  was  named  federal  deputy 
prime  minister  and  quickly  became  em- 
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"Sometimes  I  think  I'd  serve  the  nation  better  at  the 
approach  to  Kennedy  International. " 


broiled  in  a  front-page  scandal  amid 
allegations  that  he  was  exploiting  his 
government  position  for  personal  fi- 
nancial gain. 

Kavan,  for  his  part,  continued  his 
personal  crusade,  trying  to  clear  his 
name.  I  received  regular  updates — 
insanely  detailed  faxes  analyzing  each 
new  turn  in  his  elusive  quest  for  vindi- 
cation, which  is  to  say  that  he  was  now 
lavishing  upon  his  own  case  the  same 
care  and  thoroughness  that  he  used 
to  expend  on  all  the  others'.  And  of 
course,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  me,  that 
was  probably  at  least  part  of  the  whole 
idea  all  along:  his  enemies  had  effectively 
neutralized  him.  The  civil-court  case 
seemed  to  have  become  permanently 
bogged  down  in  judicial  evasions  re- 
garding standing,  venue,  precedent, 
parliamentary  immunity,  and  the  like. 
So,  increasingly,  Kavan  was  pinning 
his  hopes  on  Basta's  Independent  Com- 
mission. But  even  there — and  despite 
the  fact  that  regulations  provided  for 
conclusive  judgment  one  way  or  the 
other  within  sixty  days — closure  was  be- 
ing endlessly  deferred.  Basta  personally 
subpoenaed  key  records  from  the  Inte- 


rior Ministry,  but  the  records  never  ma- 
terialized. 

Finally,  last  month,  on  September  15th, 
Kavan  himself  was  invited  to  present  a 
defense  before  the  commission — his  first 
such  opportunity  in  any  quasi-judicial 
setting.  He  prepared  tirelessly  for  the  oc- 
casion, arriving,  as  ordered,  at  8:30  A.M. 
But  the  commissioners  themselves  failed 
to  show  up — or  enough  of  them,  any- 
way. For  this  hearing,  on  what  was  easily 
the  most  controversial  such  case  in  the 
entire  country,  Basta  found  himself  fall- 
ing one  short  of  the  required  quorum. 
Finally,  just  before  eleven,  a  tardy  com- 
missioner wandered  in.  Kavan  immedi- 
ately launched  into  his  defense,  but  be- 
fore he  could  complete  it  another  of  the 
commission's  members  announced  that 
he  had  to  leave,  and  the  whole  proceed- 
ing had  to  be  adjourned. 

Basta  himself  clearly  seemed  to  have 
come  to  a  determination  that  Kavan  was 
innocent  (for  one  thing,  he  noted, 
Kavan's  was  proving  to  be  the  only  file  in 
the  entire  archive  with  the  mysterious 
"DS"  designation,  so  that  it  couldn't 
even  be  considered  an  authentic  cat- 
egory, whatever  it  was).  With  increasing 
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MONCEAUX'S  PRESIDENTS.  Top  row,  left  to  right:  Andrew  Jackson,  William  Henry  Harrison,  Franklin  Pierce.  Center  row: 
James  Buchanan,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Grover  Cleveland.  Bottom  row:  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Richard  Nixon,  Ronald  Reagan. 
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FICTION 


RECENTLY,  I  had  reason  to  think 
about  Thomas  Kurbell — Little 
>.  Thomas,  as  the  family  always 
called  him.  Little  Thomas  fooled  the 
older  members  of  the  family  for  a  while 
because  he  was  so  polite  as  a  child — al- 
most obsequious — and  because  his  fa- 
ther, Thomas,  Sr.,  had  been  a  genuinely 
nice  man.  Ours  was  an  urban  family, 
based  in  Philadelphia  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Little  Thomas's  father's  death 
reinforced  every  bit  of  paranoia  everyone 
had  about  life  in  the  country.  No  matter 
that  he  actually  died  of  complications  of 
pneumonia,  which  he  had  contracted  in 
the  hospital  as  he  was  lying  in  traction, 
recovering  from  a  broken  leg,  shattered 
ankle,  and  patched-together  pelvis, 
suffered  after  falling  from  a 
hay  wagon.  Legend  had  it 
that  he'd  died  instandy  from 
the  fall,  and  this  was  always 
invoked  as  a  cautionary 
warning  to  any  youngster  in 
the  family  who  took  an  inter- 
est in  skiing  or  sailing  or  even 
hiking.  For  the  sake  of 
storytelling,  Thomas,  Sr.,'s 
death  often  dovetailed  into 
the  long-ago  death  of  his  cousin  Pete, 
who  had  been  struck  by  lightning  when 
he  got  out  to  investigate  a  backup  on  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge:  Wham!  With  Thomas 
still  sliding  out  of  the  hay  wagon,  there 
was  a  sudden  bolt  of  electricity  and  Pete, 
moved  to  New  York  City,  was  struck 
dead,  lit  up  for  such  a  quick  second  it 
seemed  somebody  was  just  taking  a  pic- 
ture with  a  flash.  I  suppose  it's  true  in 
many  families  that  some  things  get  to  be 
lumped  together  for  effect,  and  others  to 
obscure  some  issue.  I  was  thirty  years  old 
before  I  got  the  chronology  of  the  two 
deaths  correct.  It's  just  the  way  people  in 
our  family  tell  stories:  it  wasn't  done  to 
mislead  Little  Thomas. 

Little  Thomas  was  a  sneaky  child. 
He'd  sneak  around  for  no  good  reason, 
padding  through  the  house  in  his  socks, 
sometimes  scaring  his  mother  and  his 
sister  Lilly  when  they  turned  a  corner 
and  found  him  standing  there  like  a 
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statue.  His  mother  always  said  Little 
Thomas  had  no  radar.  No  instinct  for 
avoiding  people  and  things.  His  go- 
ing around  in  his  socks  made  things 
worse,  because  if  you  were  frightened 
and  yelped  he  would  become  fright- 
ened, too,  and  burst  into  tears  or  top- 
ple something  from  a  table  in  his  fright. 
But  he  wouldn't  wear  shoes  in  the 
house — to  get  even  with  his  mother,  he 
said,  for  making  him  wear  boots  to 
school  on  days  when  it  wasn't  even 
raining,  only  damp — and  no  amount 
of  pleading  or  punishment  could  make 
him  change  his  ways.  As  he  got  older, 
he  deliberately  frightened  his  sister 
from  time  to  time,  because  he  loved 
to  see  her  jump,  but  most  of  the  scares 
with  his  mother  were  unin- 
tentional, he  later  main- 
tained. 

Little  Thomas's  mother 
was  named  Etta  Sue.  She 
was  five  years  older  than  my 
mother,  Alice  Dawn  Rose. 
There  was  a  brother  in 
between,  who  had  died  of 
rheumatic  fever.  Though 
Etta  Sue  married  a  man 
named  Thomas  Kurbell,  she  maintained 
that  Little  Thomas  was  named  not  for 
him  but  for  her  dead  brother,  Thomas 
Wyatt.  Little  Thomas's  middle  name 
was  Nathaniel.  "She  put  that  name  in 
because  she  wanted  to  include  every- 
body, even  the  milkman,"  Thomas,  Sr., 
used  to  say.  Apparently,  the  milkman 
was  a  subject  of  fond  kidding  between 
them:  she  really  did  like  the  milkman, 
and  he  became  a  family  friend.  He'd 
push  open  the  back  door,  come  in  and 
wipe  off  the  milk  bottles  before  putting 
them  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  refrigerator, 
and  then  pour  himself  some  tea  and  sit 
and  talk  to  whoever  happened  to  be  in 
the  kitchen — Thomas,  Sr.;  my  mother, 
on  a  visit;  me.  He  was  Nat  the  Milk- 
man. One  time  when  I  wasn't  there, 
Little  Thomas  jumped  out  of  the  broom 
closet  and  startled  Nat  the  Milkman, 
and  Nat  grabbed  him  and  flipped  him 
over,  holding  him  upside  down  by  his 
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ankles  for  a  good  long  while.  This  was 
the  reason  Little  Thomas  hated  him. 

As  well  as  slipping  around  in  his 
stocking  feet,  Little  Thomas  was  quiet 
and  rarely  could  be  coaxed  into  a  conver- 
sation. He  was  quiet  and  troubled — that 
much  the  family  would  finally  allow, 
though  they  refused  to  admit  that  there 
were  any  real  problems.  It  was  said  he 
was  troubled  because  he'd  had  to  wear 
glasses  as  a  child.  Or  because  his  father 
was  so  personable  that  he'd  presented  his 
son  with  a  hard  act  to  follow.  Later, 
Little  Thomas's  asthma  was  blamed, 
and  then  his  guilt  over  the  fact  that 
Punkin  Puppy,  the  family's  russet- 
colored  mutt,  had  to  be  given  away  be- 
cause of  Little  Thomas's  allergies. 
Growing  up,  I  heard  these  things  over 
and  over.  The  reasons  were  like  a  man- 
tra, or  like  the  stages  of  grief  being  ex- 
plained— the  steps  from  denial  to  accep- 
tance. By  the  time  he  was  a  teen-ager,  it 
was  no  longer  a  question  just  of  his  be- 
ing troubled  but  of  his  actively  troubling 
others.  Garden  hoses  were  turned  on  in 
the  neighbors'  gardens  late  at  night, 
washing  their  flowers  away  in  great 
landslides  of  mud;  brown  bags  filled 
with  dog  excrement  were  set  burning  on 
some  neighbor's  porch,  so  whoever  opened 
the  door  would  be  ankle-deep  in  dog  shit 
when  he  stomped  out  the  flames.  Things 
got  worse,  and  then  Little  Thomas  was 
sent  away  to  a  special  school. 

YESTERDAY  I  visited  my  mother  in 
her  new  apartment  in  Alexandria. 
She  was  afraid  of  crime  in  downtown 
Washington  and  thought  she  should  re- 
locate. Her  nurse-companion  came  with 
her,  a  kindhearted  woman  named  Zalla, 
who  attended  the  school  of  nursing  at 
American  University  two  nights  a  week 
and  every  summer.  When  she  got  her 
nursing  degree,  Zalla  intended  to  return 
to  her  home,  Belize,  where  she  was  go- 
ing to  work  in  a  hospital.  The  hospital 
was  still  under  construction.  Building 
had  to  be  stopped  when  the  architect 
was  accused  of  embezzling;  then  the 
hurricane  struck.  But  Zalla  had  faith 
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